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EMIGRATION, 

d:e., ike. 



The great political problem of our day is how we may 
best improve the condition of our labouring classes ; and 
among other plans for their benefit, that of an extensive 
Emigration has of late attracted much attention. It is 
considered that by fostering, through this means, the 
progress of our most promising Colonies, not only will 
they, and all proceeding to them, derive directly great 
advantage, but the crowded population of the mother- 
country will at the same time obtain improved markets 
for its exports, and a mitigated amount of competition in 
producing them. Nor would it be easy to dispute this 
reasoning in the abstract. Those who can scarcely exist 
at home may find the means of subsistence easy else- 
where ; and those who consume next to nothing at one 
extremity of the globe, may at the other gradually create 
a large demand. We have only to assume that all shall 
prosper with all, — that everything shall be well-conducted 
and succeed, — and the advantages to be derived are 
neither few nor doubtful 

Unfortunately, however, the past history of Emigration 
does not present to us by any means so favourable an 
aspect. The difficulties of colonial life have uniformly 
been found greater than have been anticipated ; its 
facilities have been fewer, its rewards less near and 
certain, and its results generally more questionable. 
Among those who know the colonies well, it has passed 
into a proverb, that the first generation of emigrants 
struggle, and too often perish, while only their descend- 
ants succe^. The most prosperous of the labouring 
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classes who have proceeded to Australia in particular, 
haye not unfrequently begun even as prisoners, and as 
servants these are still, in the older colonies; regarded 
as superior to free emigrants. How should all this be, 
then? There must be some practical lessons involved in 
it, worth studying with some care before another swollen 
tide of Emigration shall pass from our shores to the 
same regions. 

Some of the causes from which it has proceeded are 
probably inherent in the very nature of the undertaking. 
It is impossible for our short-sighted agency to anticipate 
every diflSculty, or regulate every impulse in a band of 
free emigrants. Yet if we investigate the leading cir- 
cumstances which may appear to have led to past 
misfortunes, we may derive much instruction for the 
future ; and to the task of developing this, it is in my 
power to contribute at least some local knowledge and 
experience. 

1. — At the root of all I believe that emigrants have 
been too often sent to our colonies without due consider- 
ation whether a corresponding amount of capital was 
immediately available there for their employment ; and 
this point is the more deserving of notice, because it may 
be doubted whether the importance of approximating to 
a balance between these several quantities, leaning to 
excess in capital rather than in labour, is yet recognized 
with sufficient distinctness by theorists on this subject. 
It certainly does not yet enter into the popular rea- 
sonings regarding it; though it is a mere truism to 
observe that without a fair proportion of both, land, 
which alone the colonies of themselves possess, must 
remain comparatively unproductive; and if there is a 
deficiency of either, the other equally languishes and 
becomes distressed. 

2.' — Had this doctrine of equipoise, as it may be 
called, between capital and labour been suflSciently 
appreciated, the favourite emigration theory of the day, 
that of benefit to be derived from high minimum prices 
set on Crown lands, with prompt payments of these, 
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and the proceeds to be invested in sending out more and 
more labourers, would not, I think, have gained the easy 
and undisputed currency that it has. Under the system 
of free grants that preceded it, land was given in pro- 
portion to the capital possessed on the spot for its 
improvement; and by this means, not only was much 
wealth drawn to the colonies, but it remained to reclaim, 
stock, and cultivate, what was thus obtained. Under 
the new system, on the contrary, not only have the 
inducements been fewer to capitalists to send their wealth 
to the colonies, but this has not been permitted to remain 
in them when it has been sent. It has passed from the 
pockets of immigrants direct to the Land Fund, and 
has been transmitted from it home, to pay ship-owners, 
agents, manufacturers, and others, without materially 
benefiting the colonies, even by its transit. 

3. — Nor is this all, or nearly all, the injury that has 
been inflicted by this change of system. It enters largely 
into the history of nearly all our most recent colonial 
embarrassments, and has disturbed almost the entire flow 
of colonial enterprise. The sales of Grown lands by 
auction which it introduced, created everywhere a passion 
for land-jobbing — for buying up land on the speculation 
of its rising in value as the colony advanced; and besides 
thus absorbing the immediately tangible capital which 
would otherwise, by local improvements, have promoted 
this advance, it led many, or nearly all, to take up large 
sums on credit from the banks, or distant capitalists, for 
the same purpose. And' the consequence has been that 
the amount of debt now in the older Australian colonies, 
relatively to the amount of capital circulating in them^ 
is enormous. That in Van Dieman's Land, due to the 
local banks alone, is reported in a recent despatch from 
Sir W. Denison to be 1,062,268/., or, as he calculates it, 
about 30/. per head pf the entire free population, — or, 
estimating each family at 4^ individuals, 135/. per 
family. And though in such circumstances there may 
still be, and doubtless is, much wealth in posse in the 
colony, many resources that only want to be developed 
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to meet far more than these obligations, still it is impos- 
sible that under their pressure there should be much 
capital in esse, immediately ayailable for the employment 
of labour on a great scale, were it even sent out to them. 
4. — And the same cause has operated in the same, 
and also in another way on the labourers in these colo- 
nies. Finding employment on wages relatively small 
and uncertain, even amidst much professed want of 
labour, and smitten moreover with the prevailing pas- 
sion for acquiring land, and benefiting by its anticipated 
rise in value through the force of external circumstances, 
they nearly all try at an early period (before they have 
either the accumulated capital, or steadiness, or expe- 
rience suited to such a change of position,) to acquire 
land for themselves, instead of continuing to labour on 
that of others. Though they have come out on a labour 
fund, — on what may be considered an implied pledge 
that they would repay the advance thus made to them by 
swelling the amount of disposable labour in the colony de- 
fraying the charge, they yet prematurely quit the position 
thus destined for them; — and a host of evil consequences, 
to themselves as well as others, almost immediately ensue. 
Their characters for the most part rapidly deteriorate from 
this time. Jhey become sluggish, — ^not unfrequently 
sottish, — and too often otherwise ill-conducted besides. 
They easily, in a fine climate, acquire the means of mere 
subsistence; — ^and having had no previous practice in 
accumulating, the idea of this does not immediately 
entSr their thoughts. They begin by vegetating, then 
pass into indulging, and, *as their appetites grow, though 
not their diligence, they readily fall before subsequent 
temptation when presented to them. In New South 
Wales at one time there were very many of these small 
proprietors, in consequence of the early practice of 
giving thirty and fifty acre grants to discharged prisoners 
and soldiers; — and they illustrated on a great scale the 
tendencies of such men wheresoever (at least in a fine 
climate) exiisting. Without high motive in themselves, 
and calling no other man master, they were reckless and 
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indifferent about the opinion formed of them in their 
several neighbourhoods. They rather derided the object 
of standing well in these, and were thus without some of 
the strongest secondary supports to good conduct. 
Unable to employ labour on their holdings, and unwilling 
to bestow it, the very best of them operated as a drag 
on the general improvement of a district ; and the others 
were frequently much more actively injurious in it. 
They abetted crime, and facilitated it. 

5.— Another grievous drawback on the success of past 
emigration has been the choice of unsuitable emigrants. 
In conducting a great scheme of emigration, the mother 
country much more readily sends out her worst than her 
best; and the helplessness that loses ground at home, is 
not likely to gain it at the antipodes. Nor will it ever 
be easy to devise a completely adequate check to this, 
though much may be effected with care and firmness. 
The subject will be recurred to. 

6. — I am persuaded that this evil has been also much 
aggravated by our mode of dealing with emigrants when 
we have accepted them. We take far too much care of 
them ; and appearing to think that they are incapable 
of reflecting or acting for themselves, we assume the 
entire charge of them. Some degree of such care is no 
doubt necessary, but we carry it too far.' We directly 
cultivate by it whatever improvidence or recklessness 
may have existed in their characters before, and I be- 
lieve very often bring on habits of these where they were 
not previously apparent. 

Lastly, emigrants generally arrive in our colonies in 
too great numbers together. They thus bring a great 
number of acquaintances with them, who during the pas- 
sage were necessarily idle like themselves, and with whom 
a subsequent intimacy is thus at least dangerous. 
Wherever they land they for a time ghit the labour 
market. Wages fall before them. They hear, however, 
what these had previously been; and accepting the re- 
duced rate reluctantly, they begin Jo work with a grudge, 
and under a sense of injury sustained. They are thus 
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much more accessible to tetnptation, whether to excess 
or dishonesty, than they would otherwise have been; 
and the first step is the beginning of the last. Many 
well-intentioned, but weak, men have thus irretrievably 
fallen; 

I have here then pointed out what appear to me to 
have been the chief causes of disappointment in past 
emigration. And I proceed to suggest the remedies that 
occur to me as being calculated at least to palliate their 
operation in time to come, though in doing this I rather 
seek to submit points for consideration, than presume to 
dogmatize on them. 

1. — Above everything I would advise those who take 
.an interest in promoting emigration to cast about for 
means of insuring a flow of capital, as well as labour, to 
the colonies that they seek to improve. This could not 
now be eflfected by recurring to the system of free grants, 
or even of low minimum prices, well and beneficially, 
though with some abuse, as I believe these to have ori- 
ginally worked. It would be grossly unjust to those 
who have bought and paid highly for their land, to bring 
a quantity of gratuitous, or low-priced land into the 
market in competition with them in disposing of it. 
But it might not be difficult, on suitable representation 
to Government, to introduce a system of postponed 
payments, sales on j'ent-charge, and other devices of the 
same kind, which private holders could imitate^ and by 
which the worst effects of high prices might be palliated, 
while they would not be suffered at the same time to fall 
too low. And capital thus remaining with its holders 
while land passed to them, the means of employing 
labour would be guaranteed with its supply ; the object 
of accomplishing which appears to me more important 
than any other in reference to prospective emigration. 

2. — And another step of the like kind would be an 
effort made to assist those who have already suffered 
under the influence of our latest land regulations. Their 
number in the Australian colonies is very great ; perhaps 
there ia not a single exception to it : and possessing, as 
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they do, local knowledge and experience, funds for em- 
ploying labour would be much more beneficially placed 
in tl^eir hands, as a clasSy than in the hands of new 
arrivals. For their special relief, then, I think that it' 
would greatly serve the cause of future emigration, to 
subscribe a fund, from which loans may be granted, on 
easy terms, but on first securities only, to the existing 
settlers. This would give great, and in many cases most 
opportune relief, — would be attended with no risk, — and 
only those who deserve that an effort should be made to 
assist them would derive benefit from it. If a man 
amidst present difficulties, the causes of which are known, 
has established for himself a character for energy and 
intelligence in the community in which he has lived, his 
creditors for their own sakes will be willing to yield the 
required priority to such assistance from this fund as 
may enable him to retrieve his affairs ; and if he has not, 
he is not the person to render the required service, and 
would not under this arrangement obtain the required 
accommodation. On the other hand, even without 
reckoning much on public spirit in capitalists (which yet 
in all the circumstances may in a degree be looked for), 
the absence of risk might induce many to hold this stock, 
even though its tetums were low ; and the absence of 
loss in its administration would keep these higher than 
the interest exacted by it might lead at first to imagine, 
3. — The qualifications of intending emigrants need not 
in themselves be very high. Good men may be made by 
good management out of very slight original material, as 
the best may be destroyed by bad management. Never- 
theless some points are indispensable, and some others at 
least very desirable. Competent health and sinew are 
of the first class — labour in a new country being neces- 
sarily hard, and exposure to weather, and hardships con- 
nected with it, unavoidable. The original habit should - 
also be of labour; it is difficult to acquire this for the 
first time late in life. Habitual sobriety is a great 
recommendation. The age should not be under fifteen, 
unless with parents, nor above forty, unless with children, 
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A large young family is a disadvantage, but a moderate 
half-grown one is rather an assistance. Some knowledge 
of stock, and practice in handling it, are most desirable 
for all; they facilitate beyond almost any thing a first 
start. Next to these is a knowledge of rough carpentry 
and iron-work, the finer operations in each being less in 
demand. A superior knowledge of English agriculture is 
of comparatively little service,—- the respective cultures 
where land is dear and labour cheap, and where, on the 
contrary, land is cheap and labour dear, so essentially 
difiering, that much knowledge of, or attachment to, the 
one rather disqualifies than assists when called to deal 
with the other; but a general knowledge of ordinary 
agricultural labour, as the use of the spade, hoe, plough, 
scythe, flail, and other common implements, is desirable.- 
Familiarity with the use of the axe and adze is equally 
valuable. Tailoring and shoe-making are good personal 
assistants, but unless possessed in great perfection, are no 
resources. In the Australian bush everyone plies them 
for himself. A cheerful, hopeful, energetic temper, 
inventive in difficulty, and elastic under disappointment, 
is invaluable everywhere. The first elements of educa- 
tion are advantageous. They very much assist those 
possessed of them in early .obtaining situations of trust; 
and they are otherwise beneficial to them by improving 
the natural powers. But there is as yet no demand in 
the Australian colonies for high literature ; and perhaps 
no colonists are more helpless than those who exclusively 
rely on this. Too often, in the penal colonies especially, 
it has proved even a great snare. Having no legitimate 
sphere of action, it has been devoted to evil. 

4. — These statements, then, are too loose to be con- 
sidered other than hints, on which, with other informa- 
tion, and on due reflection, a system of classifying emi- 
grants may be introduced before they set off; and I 
strongly recommend that such classification should be 
introduced, and thai the advantages extended should 
he made in every case to correspond with it Thus, 
reallv useful and valuable colonists, as good stock- 
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men, shepherds, rough carpenters, and blacksmiths, 
might constitute dne class, and have their whole pas- 
sage paid for them. Ordinary agricultural labourers, 
of approved health, vigour, and education, might con- 
stitute a second, and have (say) seven-eighths paid. 
Other labourers, similarly distinguished, and who have 
satisfactorily served a few vmonths with a practical 
farmer or market-gardener, to learn the use of imple- 
ments, might constitute a third, and have six-eighths 
paid; and so on. The benefit from this would, I think, 
be very great. It would fix the attention of labourers 
on the qualifications really necessary for emigrants. It 
would make them seek to acquire these, even at some 
sacrifice, before starting. It would prepare them for the 
scenes and tasks that they are ultimately to meet, and 
would thus save them much after-disappointment. Gra- 
dually it would also raise the standard of qualification 
for all- In each case it would give the Emigration Fund 
a fair pennyworth for its penny. If incompetent were 
still sent out, it would be chiefly at their own expense, 
or that of their friends; and the system being much 
fairer, and in individual cases not so hard as the present 
one, it would be much more easily and strictly main- 
tained. It is scarcely possible, at present, peremptorily 
to reject a poor man who is earnestly desirous to emi- 
grate. It may not even be just to him to do so, for our 
judgment of him may be deceived, or he may have 
friends in the colony who will make up to lum his 
defects ; but it would be easy to say, peremptorily, to 
which class in a well-defined series, on due examination, 
we consider any individual to belong, and what the 
amount of public assistance, as belonging to that class, 
he can alone obtain. If he wants more, , he must get it 
elsewhere, from his own resources, or from the pockets of 
those (individuals or parishes) who desire to remove him. 
And remonstrance against this would be too plainly dis- 
honest to be ever strongly pressed. 

5. — I have already adverted to the disadvantage -of 
sending emigrants in large numbers together, into a 
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colonial labour market; which, in other words, implies 
that I disapprove of the large emigrant ships in which 
they are now usually conveyed. The operation of these 
is, I think, in every way injurious. Besides leading to 
disappointment on arrival, it is almost impossible to 
insure that all of a considerable number shall be well- 
disposed; and in a long voyage, the petty squabbles and 
grievances which arise necessarily where many idle are 
collected, give the evil-disposed a much better opportu- 
nity of corrupting the others than they would otherwise 
have, — while the rigorous discipline which must be en- 
forced over a number, is of itself a grievous injury to free- 
born men, and facilitates the action of evil counsels among 
them. Instead of these huge schools, as they appear to 
me, of active demoralization, — or at least largely in sup- 
plement of them, — I would strongly recommend that 
every vessel, proceeding from whatsoever port for the 
colonies proposed to be thus assisted, should be allowed 
to carry a limited number of government emigrants, 
provided that they are classed, as already proposed, to 
the satisfaction (say) of the collector of customs of the 
port, or an emigration officer appointed for the purpose, — 
and also that the accommodation provided for them 
on board the ship is simil^-rly approved of. And the 
benefits from this plan would, I think, be very varied. 
It would in many cases save much expense and incon- 
venience to the emigrants themselves, and embark them 
otherwise more advantageously. It would also extend 
the field from which they would be taken. Shipping 
them from near their own homes they would go more in 
parties or families together, and woiid thus be enabled 
to support, assist, and keep each other in well-doing 
throughout all their after career. They would continue in 
this way, even at a distance, under the influence, of their 
home associations and public opinion ; and would remain 
more English, more patriotic, than they now usually are, 
to their own infinite advantage, as well as that of the 
mother-country. On the voyage, being more of one 
party, — yet in all, notwithstanding, fewer together, — 
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they would find less temptation to irregularity, and there 
would be less necessity for enforcing a rigorous discipline 
to control it. And, though last not leadt, embarking 
thus most of them near home and among friends, there 
would be le^s necessity for a public officer to take a 
minute charge of their previous movements and prepara- 
tions, treating them as children, and contributing largely 
in consequence to make them so. I believe this on the 
present system to be nearly indispensable, and yet I 
cannot doubt that it is very injurious. 

6. — Further to counteract the evil produced by it, I 
would next propose a change to be made in the existing 
mode of victualing emigrants on a long passage. This 
is at present by assigning them a fixed ration, not too 
good perhaps for some, but better than many have known 
before; and which being their right and due according 
to regulation, is a frequent source of dispute and contro- 
versy while they are on board, — ^while it familiarizes 
them with the idea of being well-fed and cared for, with- 
out thought on their own parts, or inducement to pru- 
dence or economy in consumption. Instead of this plan, 
I think that there would be much moral benefit in 
dividing the money paid for them into two shares, one 
strictly to defray their transport, and the other to con- 
stitute a credit for each with the ship's steward, from 
which if he can save anything during the voyage (through 
economy, self-denial, or by the aid of private stores) the 
amount shall be paid him in money on his arrival. That 
there would be some difilculty in arranging this, so as to 
meet every case, may b^ conceded; and yet a strong in- 
ducement will remain to make the trial. The school of 
forethought and economy which it would introduce, 
where now all is careless enjoyment, would be a great 
gain, and would aptly prepare for the time when the 
exercise of these qualities may be the indispensable con- 
dition of success. 

7. — It will next be easily understood that if I object 
to much assistance being rendered to emigrants before 
they set oflF, or much care being taken of their mere 
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comforts on the passage, or a strict control being then 
exercised over them, as all contributing to make them 
helpless and dependant after arriving, I equally deprecate 
the rendering them much aid at this latter time. This 
is in every way inexpedient, and the more they get of it, 
the more they uniformly crave, and the more dissatisfied 
they become. On the plan of classification proposed, the 
ship^s books would alone shew their description ; and a 
mere roof, under which they might for a few days be 
permitted to shelter, and cook and eat their own sup- 
plies, with perhaps some gratuitous assistance, enabling 
them soon to scatter into the interior, (in which the 
public has an interest as well as themselves), should be 
everything thatns further done for them. They cannot 
too soon find themselves cast exclusively on their own 
resources. . Whatever manly spirit may be in them will 
be thus instantly tasked to meet their difficulties ; and 
by no means will these be so speedily overcome. 

8. — My last suggestion in regard to emigrants will I 
fear appear harsh; yet am I certain that it would work 
most beneficially, at once as regards themselves, the 
colonies that absorb them, and the general cause of 
prospective emigration. I would not allow any who have 
come out at the public expense, or any of their imme- 
diate descendants, to hold land or maintain any action 
in which property in land is concerned, until the whole 
or a large fixed portion of the money thus advanced for 
them is re-paid. (I would prefer obtaining this re-pay- 
ment by maintaining a disability, rather than by making 
it a ground of direct action; it would be thus more 
willingly rendered, and could not lead in any case to the 
indiction of serious personal hardship). And the advan- 
tages of this plan seem to me to be the following. It 
would create a permanent and much more beneficially 
acting emigration fund than the sale of Crown lands, 
which, besides its injurious tendency as sending away 
capital, must, in the nature of things, rapidly decrease in 
value as each colony becomes settled. It would keep 
those who have derived assistance from this fund in the 
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position for which it meant them, till they have honestly 
acquired a right to leave it. It would keep them in it 
also till they have acquired the means and qualities 
necessary to make a change from it really advantageous 
to them*. It would give all an early impulse to save 
and accumulate, affording them thus an early protection 
against those temptations to sluggishness and sottishness 
which abound in loosely constituted societies, and are 
especially trying to those who have but recently passed 
from penury to abundance, and from the rigours of a 
severe to the seductions of a fine climate. In fact a 
general principle seems involved here, applicable to many 
similar cases; and though it might at first impose some 
trouble, or create some heart-burnings, or be subject to * 
some occasional evasion, these results of it would be 
chiefly felt at the beginning, and would disappear as the 
apparatus connected with it was improved; while the 
benefit, on the contrary, would become more and more 
apparent every dayf. 

* The superiority of discharged prisoners as servants over free 
emigrants, and their frequent great success in after-life, proceed 
exclusively, I am persuaded, from the long period of their first 
service. 

t Had our West Indian slaves been compelled to purchase their 
freedom, instead of obtaining it gratuitously, or had a tolerably 
heavy capitation tax been laid on them for the first few years after 
their emancipation, compelling them to labour for more than mere 
existence*, it cannot be doubted that they would have been now a 
much more useful, industrious, and . contented people than they 
actually. are; while the evils of their transition state would have 
been in. great measure obviated. And it may be feared even now 
that without some similar precaution, providing also for a flow of 
capital in this direction, an importation of free blacks will not 
materially lessen the evil. To insure exertion it is as necessary 
that the labourer should be made to dedre employment, as that 
there should be wealth on the spot, and an interest to expend it in 
employing him. The principle in question has also other applica- 
tions. 

* A nearly similar suggestion to this last is ably developed in a 
pamphlet by Mr. Sampson, entitled " Slavery in the United States," 
Highley, 1845. 
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9. — I very earnestly, then, recommend the abore 
points to the consideration of those who take an interest 
in promoting Emigration, and who may be enabled, by 
their position, to exercise an influence over the circum- 
stances that shall attend it. I feel assured that, in pro- 
secuting the subject, many useful practical hints may be 
derived from them ; and some instruction may be reaped 
even from duly considering the object contemplated in 
them. 

10. — An analogy has, of late years, been sought to be 
established between early Grecian colonization and that 
which ought to be ours ; the incidents that characterized 
the one being urged as calculated to give us lessons in 
the other. But this analogy is founded on a very slender 
resemblance in the concurring circumstances. The Gre- 
cian colonists were transplanted to positions closely 
resembling that of the parent state. Their society con- 
tinued 'dense, their pursuits chiefly commercial, their 
habits the same ; and the incidents of their original 
civilization were thus easily, naturally, and perhaps 
unavoidably, transferred with them. But it is altogether 
different with our emigrants to the remote corners of 
Australia. They pass from a dense and highly artificial 
society, almost into a state of nature. They become 
infinitely scattered. The only two positions, or rela- 
tions, that can, for a time at least, exist among them 
are those of master and servant. And it would be as 
impossible to maintain in them, at present, a more arti- 
ficial organization, as in Magna Graecia and Asia Minor 
it was to throw this oS. 

11. — I do not think, then, that in systematizing our 
colonization, we can derive much advantage from study- 
ing this analogy. It can scarcely, in any case, apply. 
It is to individuais that our attention should be directed, 
not commwnities. All tests, therefore, or other expe- 
dients for promoting combination, seem to me, in existing 
circumstances, inexpedient. Either they will prove nu- 
gatory; and, being overruled by the concurring incidents, 
will prove a waste of ingenuity and material ; or, being 
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felt oppressive, they will soon lead to disagreement. 
(The Pilgrim Fathers succeeded, not in consequence of 
their religious association, but in spijie of it; and the 
greatest blot^ on their name is the cruelty which it dic- 
tated, both towards natives and their own brethren.) 
Our problem is to endeavour to direct a flow of capital 
and industry, — of wealthy moral worthy and physical 
ability, each being considered alike indispensable, — ^to- 
wards such remote comers of our dominions as are 
susceptible of economical development. And whatever 
the judgment passed on the suggestions here offered for 
attaining this end, at least it must be well that it should 
be distinctly and specifically contemplated, 

12. — ^A very few observations more, then, will com- 
plete the view here attempted to be given of this im- 
portant Subject. The evil, which it is proposed that 
emigration' shall mitigate, is Imperial alike in scoge and 
character. Ujider d^erent aspects it appears at either 
extremity of our dominions, — at home in a super-abun- 
dance of capital and labour, denying them a profitable 
investihent, — in the colonies, in their deficiency, leaving 
the fairest gifts of nature and Providence unimproved, — 
distress and dissatisfaction, as of necessity, accompanying 
both extremes. Can any more National object be con- 
ceived, then, than that of connecting these opposite 
circumstances, enabling the waters to fiind a common 
level 1 or can any more legitimate sphere be conceived 
for a National expenditure 1 If we would freely borrow 
to meet the diflSculties of a war, in which the expendi- 
ture must be entirely sacrificed, ought we to hesitate in 
doing so to meet the emergencies of a period like the 
present, when we can make our consequent expenditure, 
on the contrary, most highly re-productive 1 A loan to 
any extent would, on the plan here laid down, be safe 
on the joint security of the colonial land sales and the 
repayment of emigrants ; while, if these latter were at 
the same time classed as proposed, the short-coming of 
the great majority from the standard entitling to full 
passages would bring other vast sums into the common 
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fund Not one applicant need thus be absolutely re^ 
jected, yet the means of forwarding all would overflow ; 
and the remedy, meeting the whole evil, would draw off 
the whole dissatisfaction, — ^not a part only. It would 
give the honest generally the resource now freely given 
to the felon ; and by this alone would remove a fruitful 
topic of reasonable murmuring and complaint. On the 
other hand, by changes in our land regulations, and other 
Toeans^ capital would equally be made to flow towards 
our colonies. Its combination with labour, in advan- 
tageous positions, would cause a progressive development 
of trade and commerce, which, in the present aspect of 
the world, does not seem likely to arise in any other 
quarter. And the promise so extended would reconcile 
to much immediate hardship ; the hope cherished would 
mitigate much immediate suffering. 

13.— To realize the picture there seems to me to want 
chiefly a popular knowledge of the real bearings of the 
case. Were this effected, and public opinion once pro- 
nounced, nearly all diflicidties would be overcome. The 
required changes are not in themselves great ; it is their 
combination, and essentially practical as opposed to 
speculative character, that seems to me to give them 
importance. No new principle is involved in them, 
only a bringing into this field of what is otherwise 
scattered over many waters. Once adopted, also, they 
could not be acted on by halves. They would force 
their way forward of themselves. And the interests 
involved are so important, and at this moment so press^ 
ing, that neither apathy nor unreasoning prejudice, — ^the 
great foes in other fields to beneficial change,-~are in 
tbiB to be apprehended from the first. 
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APPENDIX. •. 

ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS, ESPECIALLY THOSE 
WITH MODERATE CAPITAL. 



1. — Do not buy land in this country, nor even a land 
order to be placed subsequently where you please. Go out 
quite unfettered. 

2. — Do not either be in excessive haste to fix yourself 
after arriving. Give a few weeks to earnest inquiry, listen- 
ing to all, implicitly believing none, and anxiously weighing 
conflicting testimony and inducements in your own jnind. 
The success and comfort of your whole after life may depend 
on the decision you now come to. 

3. — Do not, at the same time, loiter over this task, nor 
contract habits of idleness and indecision, under pretence of 
discharging it. It is difficult to draw in words the distinc- 
tion between due deliberation and procrastination ; but every 
hour given at this time to mere pleasure savours of the latter, 
and contributes to unfit for the serious task in prospect. 

4. — ^Were I permitted to suggest new land regulations in 
lieu of those which seem to me at present so injurious, they 
would be to the following eflect: — Crown land to be granted 
to applicants on the spoty at the rate of an acre for every 
pound sterling brought into tiie colony and tendered for it. 
Twenty-five to thirty per cent, of the price thus contracted 
for to be paid down at once, subject to forfeitwre and resump^ 
turn of the land in the event of certain well-defined improve- 
ments not being made on it wUMn three years; after which 
period, but not before^ ten or fifteen per cent, to be paid annu^ 
ally till the whole debt is liquidated. By this means new 
settiers, and especially those with only a moderate amount 
of capital, would be protected from the ruin now too often 
caused to them by a desire to purchase beyond the means 
possessed afterwards to reclaim and stock ; and as far as cir- 
cumstances will admit, security would also be obtained that 
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energetic measures shall be taken by those procuring land to 
turn to account the talent thus confided to them^ on pecuh- 
liarly favourable terms, in order to promote a great public 
object. But in the* meantime the conduct which would be 
thus sought to be imposed authoritatively on all, is recom- 
mended as advice to each. Do not lock up in the purchase 
of Crown land above a third of whatever capital, if small, 
that you have with you. Arid when you obtain land exert 
yourself earnestly to turn it to early account. This is, in 
the circumstances, the contract that you have undertaken. 

5. — ^There are always, however, in the colonial market 
highly improvable properties in which the first expenses of 
settlement have been already defrayed, and in the purchase 
of which you may consequently be more liberal. The number 
of these is kept considerable, partly through caprice, partly 
through exhaustion of means, and partly through that restless 
craving after new enterprize, distinguishing men who have 
passed an adventurous youth, and which seems a special 
arrangement of Providence in order to keep the experienced 
in the van of new undertakings. And their price is kept 
low, partly through this cause, and partly because the antici- 
pations from new land in a colony are always excessive. 
But they well deserve the attention of new-comers. The 
change to them is less violent for one just arrived from 
England than to an entirely new district. The risk in 
undertaking them is less. Their exact character can be 
better ascertained. They are nearer other settled districts. 
Roads to them are already formed. Returns from them are 
sooner realized. They yield enjoyment, as well as profit, at 
an earlier period. My impression is, accordingly, that more 
money is to be easier and sooner realized in them than in 
most new lands, and a larger proportionate venture may 
thus be prudently made on them. Yet in no case would I 
advise a new-comer, with small means, to bind himself to an 
immediate payment on a fixed investment, exceeding half of 
his disposable capitaL The comfort and tangible advantage 
of having ready money at command, where markets and 
other circumstances are usually fluctuating, everything being 
in a state of rapid change and progression, cannot easily be 
conceived. 

6, — On arriving in the colonies ofiers of partnership are 
frequently made .which take the fancy of the timid and inex- 
perienced, and in certain cases are not without their advan- 
tage. When the terms are really equal, they give each. 
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partner a master^ to whom he is, in a degree^ accountable for 
bis condact ; and this tends much to keep him Consistently 
prudent and active. But^ on the other hand^ they are often 
proposed by those who have exceeded their means in their 
own speculations, and who, having thus not managed well 
for themselves are not likely to be safe guides for others. 
Too much caution cannot therefore be exercised in entering 
into such contracts. Both the character and means of those 
proposing them should be well sifted before agreeing to 
them. 

7*-^And so also with offers of high interest on money lent 
on mortgage. Colonial returns cannot at present afford a 
high rate of interest on money borrowed, and its tender 
should invariably be declined. 

8. — So sensible, in truth, are many colonists of the hazards 
that young men run of being imposed on in their early 
speculations in circumstances materially differing from those 
at home, that it is not uncommon for them to recommend 
their friends not to send money to the colonies with their 
sons, but to^have it forwarded only after an interval of from 
six to twelve months, which they advise should be appropri- 
ated to the acquisition of experience in the service of others^ 
preparatory to acting for themselves. And where the means 
are very scanty, not exceeding a few hundred pounds, or do 
not admit of being afterwards supplemented, there is advan- 
tage in this ; though not without objection too in all cases. 
If those subjected to it have no means with them, they may 
incur much painful hardship, or be exposed to much severe 
temptation ; and if, on the contrary, they have the means of 
subsistence, but not of speculation, they may get into idle, 
sluggish habits, and low, bad company. I would rather 
myself enlighten their judgments before they go, and then 
let them carve out their own fortunes. Their character will 
thus improve, even if their means at first suffer; though 
much mu3t depend, in every case, on previous known habits 
and capacity. 

9.— Instead of taking money to a distant colony, a profit 
is often anticipated from carrying out a stock of well-assorted 
goods, — as agricultural implements, axes, saws, hammers, 
nails, groceries, &c. But beyond a supply of these for per- 
sonal use, I think that persons unused to such speculations 
generally lose, rather than gain, by them. , They intrude on 
the ordinary course of trade; and ready-money payments 
being indispensable to them, they have to compensate for. 
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this advantage by a more than corresponding reduction in 
their prices. Finding it irksome to attend to their sales 
themselves also, they are compelled to pay high for imperfect 
agency on the part of others. 

10. — ^When emigrants either take labourers with them, or 
engage them, as is very common, on the passage out, they 
should never make a specific bargain with them as to terms. 
This may tie the master to give too much, but it will never 
bind the labourer to take less than the current wages. He 
will break away from apy such contract however guarded, 
and the endeavour to fix him to it will be at once fruitless 
and unpopular. The best way is to engage to give the cur- 
rent wages, whatever they may be. 

11. — Emigrants arriving in a colony, of whatever degree, 
should make their minds up to work hard, and give them- 
selves little recreation for at least two years. They will 
readily find indeed what may amuse them, and to indulgence 
in which they may be strongly tempted ; but they cannot too 
soon accustom themselves to resist such temptation, which wiU 
usually be to low, sensjaal gratification ; while, on liie contrary, 
if they" acquire the habit of yielding to it, between their own 
inclinations and the seductions of the companions who will 
get about them, they will find it very difl&cult afterwards to 
refrain. They should consider their first two years as a seed- 
time, the character of which will colour all their after- 
harvest. 

12. — It will assist them much in resisting temptation to 
take good libraries of amusing books with them. If possible 
they should be also good; but they must be very bad indeed 
if they are not better than low, sottish company. And 
nothing secures firom this so much, or recreates so well after 
fatigue, as a fund of amusement at home. 

13. — Of late years it must be admitted that emigration 
has been, for the most part, a losing speculation. There are 
very few examples of small capitaHsts in particular having 
thriven in it; and the Australian colonies are now full of 
young men whose prospects in life have been at least 
clouded, if not blighted, by their failure in it. And yet no 
undertaking offers in reality fairer prospects, with prudence, 
temper, industry, discretion, and suitable means, whether as 
labourers or capitalists, in individuals, — and such arrange- 
ments on the part of Government as shall give an onward 
movement to society in general, and make success in it the 
rule, not the exception. I repeat then here, that it is the 
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introduction of these severally into our distant dependencies 
that should engage the attention of our statesmen^ and be 
considered our real problem in colonization. Nor are any 
more interested in clearly perceiving this than anigrants 
themselves. They have to contribute their own share in it, 
— ^their resolute purpose to exert and to refrain^— as well as 
urge others to contribute theirs ; and they will eventually 
find their highest^ as well as most worldly interests, identified 
with it. In a widely scattered and loosely organized society, 
in which there can be little community of pursuit, where the 
selfish interests must predominate, the selfish impulses be 
chiefly exercised, and public opinion can scarcely be brought 
to bear strongly on individual conduct, the tendency is 
strongly downward, unless supported at once by competent 
capacity and principle, and a reasonable measure of general 
economical prosperity. And if this consideration seem cal« 
culated rather to deter emigrants than encourage them, it 
may not on this account be the less well-tim^. It will 
enlighten them, which is of more importance, and lead them 
to count the cost, and make preparations to defray it, belbre 
entering on so important an undertaking. And it should 
also deepen the sense of responsibility incurred by those 
who encourage emigration, if they do not also make every 
effort to render it prudent and successful. 



NOTE. 

Since the preceding pages have been in type some interest- 
ing facts have been brought before the public in relation to 
their subject, by returns furnished by the Emigration 
Commissioners of the flow of emigration from the United 
Kingdom during the last year ; and one in particular bears 
strongly on the principal argument maintained in them. 

Of 248,000, constituting the gross total of emigrants who 
have left the country within this period, only 6,810, under 
3 per cent., have been cabin passengers. And there can be 
no stronger proof than is thus afforded that capital has not 
at present sufiicient inducement to flow towards our colonies, 
nor can any stronger ground be suggested for fearing, that un- 
less this point be specially attend^ to, a considerable flow of 
population towards them may be productive of misery, rather 
than advantage. 
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Even the advocates for systematic colonization should 
attend to this. A patrician emigration will not be created 
by merely supplying labour at any given point, — ^for this can 
never be brought together anywhere in greater abundance 
than it exists at home. It can be attracted only where a 
prospect is presented of beneficial return from it; — and thus, 
for the sake of all parties, the labourer as well as master, the 
first step, I feel assured, to be made in creating a wholesome 
emigration, is to increase the solid prospect of advantage to 
the capitalist from meeting it. 
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